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Adam  Jacobson 
Eyes  Open 

/.  The  Metro 

Up  with  the  sun  this  morning  I  slump  hard 

into  my  seat,  next  to  some  suited  blankface, 

whose  ears  are  plugged  shut  and  whose  eye  s 

are  clasped  tight  together. 

I  pick  up  the  newspaper  from  the  seat 

in  front  of  me,  and  on  the  open  page 

at  the  bottom  in  the  corner  is  a  visual  whisper, 

a  few  lines  lurking  in  the  small  print: 

I  have  seen  the  bodies  burned,  the  flesh  charred  away  from 

bone. 
And  I  have  seen  the  children  screaming  or  sullen  silent  with 

out  mothers 
or  fathers.  And  I  have  seen  the  blood  drying  dark  on  the  hot 

ground. 
And  I  still  see. 

My  breath  catches  and  I  turn  my  attention  fast  away 
to  Arts,  Entertainment,  Crossword,  nervous 
but  the  pages  stick  -  the  ink  has  already  stained  my  fingers. 
I  throw  the  paper  down,  bury  my  darkened  hands 
into  welcoming  pockets  out  of  sight  and  join  the  blind 
with  my  eyes  shut.  Farragut  North,  the  doors  sing 
and  I'm  out  and  up  the  stairs  the  escalator, 
emerging  new  into  a  warm  blanket  of  desert  sun. 

//.  The  Lobby 

My  steps  on  the  reflecting  lobby  floor  form 

a  precise  rhythm  and  I'm  inside 

in  a  flash,  out  of  the  heat  and  thinking 

of  the  metallic  cool  of  the  elevator  ahead, 

stalling  a  moment  -  to  breathe  in  the  silence, 

to  celebrate  the  calm  of  closed  eyes.  Only,  I  remember 
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a  word  a  phrase  and  snap  awake,  my  sense  returning 
and  leading  me  down  the  hall  to  the  bathroom  where 
I  can  wash  my  hands  clean. 

///.  The  Bathroom 

The  hard  wood  screams  on  its  hinges 

as  I  walk  through  the  door  and  flick  the  light  switch. 

A  sickness  starts  through  my  middle  as  my  gaze  shifts 

down  and  the  familiar  tile  floor  changes  to  a  tableau 

of  black  checkering  white  sand,  stretching  for  miles. 

I  can  feel  the  hot  salt  of  tears  start  to  well  in  my  eyes 

and  I  move  to  wipe  them  aside  but  stop,  remembering  the  ink 

that  dyes  my  hands  and  turn  instead  to  the  comfort  of  the 

pristine 
white  marble  sink.  The  water  comes  on  like  a  song 
and  I  feel  that  cool  return  as  the  ink  bleeds 
to  gray  in  the  sink  and  spirals  down  the  drain,  out  of  sight. 
But  my  eyes  catch  their  reflections  in  the  mirror, 
And  I  still  see. 
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Reflections  of  Katrina  in  the  Kitchen 

The  news  is  on,  flickering  in  the  living  room  tonight: 
stories  of  men's  tears  chasing  each  other's  transient  light 
across  our  couch  and  staring  themselves  down  in  the 

windows, 
reflecting  into  the  kitchen  where  I  am  sitting 
shuffling  through  my  newly  developed  photos. 

Pictures  of  San  Telmo  and  Palermo  streets, 

where  I  spent  a  week  and  a  day  dodging 

the  dog  shit  smearing  every  sidewalk, 

the  danger  of  looking  up  at  all 

the  decaying  buildings'  beauty  of  Buenos  Aires 

obvious  with  every  step. 

My  mind  ambles  on  and  those  streets  turn 

into  Pikes ville  pavement:  walking  back  from  school 

and  peering  into  every  car  whizzing  past,  feeling 

their  breeze  on  my  young  face  and  shivering,  hoping 

for  even  one  familiar  set  of  eyes  and  stumbling 

over  a  cracked  patch  of  concrete  pushed 

up  by  the  roots  of  a  tree  underneath  as  it  peeked 

out  in  defiance. 

And  now,  some  five  or  six  years  later,  I  see  that  root  pushing 
up  against  us  again  and  the  dogs  are  roaming  those  southern 

streets 
as  I  stumble  once  more,  on  my  way  room  to  room, 
over  the  loose  wires  which  carry  that  horror, 
until  I  reach  the  tv  and  shut  them  out,  and  sit 
in  the  silence  with  only  my  dark  outline 
reflecting  in  the  windows  now. 
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Backyard  fiction 

I  sit  on  that  third  cracked  concrete  step 

of  my  back  porch  tossing  lit  matches  into  wet  leaves, 

hoping  to  spark  some  forest  fire,  but  fizzling 

out  instead  -  building  a  neat  useless  pile 

towards  the  sky  and  I  can't  help  but  begin 

to  write  myself  into  a  moment,  when 

You  and  I  would  join  in  timeless  backyards  of  oak  trees  and 
tire  swings; 

some  awful,  beautiful,  angled  attempt  at  perfection,  good- 
enough. 

And  we'd  sing  words  like  heaven  sang, 

late  into  the  night  -  with  eyes  on  the  stars. 
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Trina  Poland 

A  Toast  to  My  Wife 

You  always  wore  bare  feet 
at  home,  even  though  you  said 
it  put  a  woman  at  a  disadvantage. 

You  were  saving  up 
advantage  everywhere  else. 
Your  closet  was  full  of  it, 

two  inches,  three  inches, 
four  inches  of  advantage 
spreading  straps  and  arches 

into  a  pile  of  my  dirty  laundry. 
One  day,  I  saw  you  from  behind; 
your  toes  pushing,  as  you  reached 

for  a  dish  on  the  second  shelf. 

I  said,  here's  to  your  disadvantage. 

You  turned  to  face  me  with  a  look 

of  swaying  hips  in  your  eyes. 
I  walked  closer  and  kissed  you 
with  a  real  good  kiss. 
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You  kissed  back  and  pushed 
me  into  the  wall  by  the  fridge 
then  stopped  short,  and  turned 

back  to  take 

the  plate  on  the  top 

of  the  porcelain  stack. 
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Sewing 

I  watched  my  hand  as  it  cut, 

the  slow  rhythm  of  the  blades 

matching  the  blanching  of  my  fingers 

as  they  pressed  the  scissor  handles 

closed.  Each  thread 

gave  way  and  split,  in  a  perfect  line. 

You  made  our  Halloween  costumes 

by  hand.  With  a  hot  glue  gun 

you  put  green  beads 

and  ribbon  on  the  tree  sprite  headband, 

purple  and  blue 

for  the  blue  fairy. 

In  a  perfect  line, 
the  car  from  the  other  lane 
made  its  way  to  the  front 
of  your  Toyota  and  cleanly 
severed  the  braided  nerves 
at  the  nape  of  your  neck. 

I  guided  the  gingham 

and  flowered  fabric 

an  eighth  of  an  inch  at  a  time 

under  the  ticking  presser  foot. 

Before  we  went  to  bed 
you  gave  us  baths, 
and  blew  our  hair  dry, 
pulling  at  the  backs 
of  our  pajamas  to  send 
warm  air  over 
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our  goose-bumped  shoulders. 
And  then  you  twisted 
our  hair  and  wrapped 
the  ends  together 
with  elastic  bands. 

I  walked  down  the  hall 
to  your  new  room 
and  brought  my  latest  quilt. 
I  bent  over  and  wrapped 
it  around  your  neck. 
Yesterday,  mashed  carrots 
had  stained  the  front 
of  your  white  nightgown. 

I  fed  you  pears, 

and  let  the  juice  drip 

back  into  the  grazed 

blue  bowl.  I  brushed 

your  short  grey-blond  hair, 

and  you  smiled  as  tucked 

the  loose  ends  behind  your  ears. 
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Amanda  Crissup 
Dear  Mr.  Death, 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that 
will  be  unable  to  keep  our  engagement 
for  this  evening.  I've  changed  my  mind, 
t  would  be  better  if  we  didn't  meet  just  yet. 
So  I'm  sending  back  the  hanged-man's  tap  dance, 
and  the  long  walks  off  of  short  piers, 
and  the  smoking  revolver  that  seemed  like  such  a  nice  fit. 
kindly  return  cloud  cluttered  days, 
and  frigid  dives  into  the  pool, 
and  blueberry  muffins  baking. 
Perhaps  I  could  phone  your  secretary 
several  years  down  the  road  at  a  more 
convenient  time  for  both  of  us. 
sincerely  yours  — 
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Katie  Kelley 

Leftover  Winter,  Premature  Spring 

Pete  used  to  take  Bus  5  to  work.  He'd  sit  third  row 
from  back  and  position  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  orange 
and  brown  cushions,  alone  as  he  always  preferred.  Some- 
times he  looked  out  the  window  at  the  kids  getting  on  the  bus, 
the  old  ladies  with  canes  walking  toward  their  daily  errands, 
the  construction  workers  picking  up  where  they  left  off  the 
day  before.  Sometimes  he'd  even  read  the  paper  and  get 
through  the  first  section  before  the  aisles  became  too  crowded 
and  noisy  for  him  to  concentrate.  But  mostly,  he  just  stared. 
Not  at  anyone  in  particular,  not  at  anything  in  particular,  just 
staring  mindlessly  because  it  was  something  to  do,  something 
to  pass  the  time. 

"Well,  I  tell  ya,  I  cannot  stand  this  Cleveland  weather. 
It's  supposed  to  be  spring,  but  it  sure  as  heck  don't  feel  like 
it!"  A  large  black  woman  made  her  way  through  the  aisles  of 
the  bus,  like  some  kind  of  game  show  contestant  in  a  geriat- 
ric viewed  morning  television  program.  Hair  up,  nails  done, 
iridescent  primary  colors  decorating  her  voluptuous  physique, 
Pete  was  the  only  one  who  didn't  seem  to  notice  her  com- 
manding presence. 

"I  just  never,  ever,  have  had  to  wait  so  long  for  a  Bus 
to  come  my  way!"  Pete  hadn't  even  realized  that  they  had 
stopped  and  started  again,  and  wasn't  quite  sure  when  this 
woman  came  to  share  his  spare  inch  of  cushion. 
"I  just  came  down  from  67th,  and  I  tell  you,  I  don't  know  if 
I'll  be  able  to  get  this  exchange  every  morning,  and  would 
you  mind  moving  over  a  little,  honey,  you  know  I  ain't  small 
enough  to  fit  on  this  sliver  of  a  cushion."  No,  she  wasn't, 
Pete  silently  concurred,  he  was  close  to  positive  that  she 
couldn't  fit  on  half  of  the  seat,  even  if  he  had  given  it  to  her. 
Not  speaking,  Pete  shifted  his  weight  until  his  right  arm  was 
wedged  against  the  glass. 

"You'd  think  at  my  age  I'd  have  a  better  way  of  get- 
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ting  around  than  this  bus.  But  I  don't  mind  it  so  much  just  as 
long  as  it's  on  time  and  my  baby  don't  have  to  wait  'round  in 
the  mornin'  to  drive  me.  See  he  got  an  important  job  down 
near  the  Clinic  doing  some  kind  of  maintenance  work,  and  I 
just  can't  let  him  be  late  because  he's  got  his  ol'  mama  to  cart 
around  to  work  every  day.  I  raised  him  right,  and  I  ain't  never 
gonna  let  him  loose  a  job  on  account  of  me.  If  he  looses  that 
job,  well  then  that's  his  fault.  I  just  don't  want  no  part  in  it." 
Like  an  ongoing  tape  that  refused  to  register  in  the  mind  of 
the  listener,  the  woman  continued  to  speak  despite  the  fact 
that  her  seat  partner  was  not  an  active  participant  in  the  con- 
versation. 

"So  I  see  that  ring  on  your  finger,  you  got  a  wife?" 

"Excuse  me,  ma'am,  this  is  my  stop." 

From  the  crease  in  her  forehead,  Pete  knew  that  Jenna 
hated  mornings  in  March,  hated  them  mostly  because  she  had 
to  spend  them  alone.  She  would  wait  around  in  the  kitchen, 
dressed  in  a  hand-me-down  pink  bathrobe,  making  toast  and 
eggs  and  coffee  with  cream.  Not  that  he  ever  ate,  not  that  he 
ever  spoke.  But  she  woke  up  early,  and  came  down  just  the 
same  for  the  off-chance  that  something  would  be  different, 
that  the  lines  on  the  corner  of  his  mouth  would  prove  useful 
for  something  other  than  cradling  his  lips  to  smoke  a  Marl- 
boro and  murmur  past  the  crude  jokes  of  his  factory  co-work- 
ers. 

It  was  a  good  thing  that  Pete  didn't  mind  giving  up 
his  smoke  break  to  make  up  the  half  hour  he  missed  in  the 
morning  walking  to  work  from  a  bus  stop  two  ahead  of  his 
usual  drop  off.  Something  about  that  colored  woman  had 
just  bothered  him,  rubbed  him  the  wrong  way,  and  made  him 
uncomfortable  and  uneasy.  Probably  was  the  bright  yellow 
vinyl  purse  she  so  proudly  carried.  He  hated  yellow.  And  he 
hated  vinyl. 

"Hey,  Pete,  you  got  the  tallies  for  the  month's  produc- 
tion of  thermoplastics?" 

Pete  didn't  answer.  He  didn't  feel  like  talking,  or 
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making  up  figures  once  again  to  delude  the  stockholders  into 
financial  safety.  He  was  sick  of  pretending  everything  was 
okay  when  it  clearly  wasn't,  of  convincing  the  boy  with  his 
neighboring  locker  that  pink  slips  were  rarely  given,  and 
telling  his  boss  that  production  was  on  the  upswing.  Which 
was  obviously  a  lie.  Nothing  was  on  the  upswing,  except  for 
company  layoffs  and  Union  protests. 

"Pete,  didya  hear  me?"  Gene  peeked  into  his  blue 
collar  excuse  for  an  office.  "I  really  need  those  reports  for  the 
board  meeting.  I  didn't  pull  you  off  the  floor  to  be  part-time 
supervisor  so  you  could  play  with  the  pencil  sharpener  and  the 
paperweights." 

"Ya,  ya.  I  got  'em.  Give  me  to  lunch  to  copy  them 
down,  will  ya?" 

"Sure.  Whatever.  But  don't  forget.  I  don't  need  an- 
other headache." 

Today  more  than  before,  Gene's  savior  complex  was 
unbearably  annoying.  As  if  his  life  is  better  now  that  it  was 
before,  as  if  his  poor  excuse  for  an  office  wouldn't  mean 
coveralls  or  an  Eisenhower-era  locker.  Recording  believable 
profit  increases  in  the  left  hand  column  of  the  Excel  spread- 
sheet, Pete  couldn't  remember  the  last  time  someone  had 
occupied  his  thoughts  for  as  long  that  lady  on  the  bus.  It  must 
have  been  before  the  new  job,  before  the  factory,  before  they 
had  renovated  the  house  on  112th.  He  remembered  a  back- 
yard, a  barbeque,  a  white  dress  with  violet  trim,  and  a  red  rose 
drying  over  the  doorway  to  the  kitchen.  He  thought  he  was 
young,  but  he  always  seemed  young  in  the  times  he  couldn't 
place. 

Years  prior  to  working  at  Station  6,  before  he  had 
resigned  himself  to  a  career  of  overseeing  machines,  Pete 
had  lost  his  sense  of  smell.  It  wasn't  gradual,  like  some  say 
of  losing  hearing  or  sight,  it  was  immediate  and  poignant. 
One  day  he  woke  up  to  pancakes  and  bacon  and  the  next  to 
nothing.  Flat.  As  if  he  didn't  wake  up  at  all.  And  so  when 
people  asked  if  he  minded  the  factory,  minded  the  job  he  was 
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doing,  the  pollution  to  his  strained  gray  eyes,  his  matching 
hair,  and  his  growing  ears,  if  he  minded  the  poison  that  can 
seep  through  every  pore,  he  simply  said  it  wasn't  as  bad  as 
life  without  smelling  breakfast.  Now  he  ate  just  out  of  habit, 
just  because  Jenna  cooked  and  he  had  nothing  better  to  do. 
He  always  kept  Marlboros  in  his  left  breast  pocket  not  for  the 
taste,  but  because  of  the  extra  ten  extra  minutes  for  smoke 
breaks  allowed  in  his  Union  contract.  Even  though  Pete  used 
to  shamelessly  love  driving  his  1985  Dodge  Ram,  he  now 
rode  the  bus;  the  putrid  perfume  of  the  homeless  man  in  seat 
9  and  the  liquor  breath  of  the  strung  out  junkie  in  seat  1 2  no 
longer  bother  him.  And  Jenna,  who  used  to  smell  like  home, 
who  carried  the  scent  of  everything  that  wasn't  Bus  5,  Sta- 
tion 6,  the  East  Side  skyline,  now  blended  in  with  the  bland 
consistencies  of  his  everyday  life  like  additional  lines  on  his 
graph-papered  face. 

"Pete,  right?  I  could  tell  by  how  it  was  written  in  that 
permanent  marker  on  your  lunch  pail.  Kinda  like  a  handbag 
with  initials  sewn  on,  but  not  as  pretty.  Did  I  ever  show  ya 
this  purse  my  kids  bought  me?  I  carry  this  thing  everywhere." 
Staring  through  the  morning  rush  hour,  Pete  wished  smoking 
was  allowed  on  public  transportation.  The  cigarettes,  vis- 
ible by  the  crow's  feet  near  his  eyes,  the  rough  leather  of  his 
skin,  the  appearance  of  years  unreflective  of  his  roughly  three 
decades,  were  just  one  of  the  constants  in  his  life.  In  fact,  he 
assumed,  his  life  was  ruled  by  consistencies.  Every  morning 
he  would  descend  down  the  duplex  stairs,  greeting  Jenna  with 
a  half  nod.  He  would  ignore  the  toast  and  eggs,  the  coffee 
with  cream,  and  the  wife  by  the  aged  Formica  counter.  Tak- 
ing his  lunch  pail  and  beat  up  flannel,  he  would  silently  leave 
the  house. 

"You  know  I  gotta  say  that  I  think  yellow  is  really  my 
color."  Pete  knew,  he  wasn't  blind,  after  all,  he  just  didn't 
let  on  in  case  his  observation  would  encourage  a  conversa- 
tion. There  was  the  yellow  purse,  nails,  hair  clip,  and  yellow 
and  orange  stripped  socks.  But  what  Pete  had  first  noticed  on 
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Mama  Jo  were  the  yellow-coated  metal  bracelets  that  un- 
successfully concealed  a  scar.  Following  the  path  of  a  vein 
and  starting  in  the  corner  of  her  thumb,  the  scar  ended  in  the 
middle  of  her  forearm  and  bore  the  years  of  endless  hiding. 
Never  asking,  Pete  assumed  it  was  something  that  would  in- 
cite a  conversation  he'd  be  unsuited  to  carry.  And  anyways  he 
wasn't  sure  if  Mama  Jo,  as  she  insisted  to  be  called,  may  have 
even  wanted  to  carry  a  conversation  that  dug  below  tempera- 
ture and  snow  and  accessories. 

Spending  his  entire  life  along  the  banks  of  the 
Cuyahoga  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  Pete  accepted  the  fact 
that  the  Cleveland  skyline  was  only  visible  from  the  West 
Side.  He  and  Mama  Jo,  however,  came  from  the  East,  and 
to  him  the  landscape  was  suitable,  if  not  aesthetic.  It  was  all 
smog  and  smokestacks  and  nearly  abandoned  factories.  Their 
home,  their  tenured  setting  had  taught  them  both  to  be  tough. 
Pete,  educated  in  loyalty  by  his  grandfather,  self  confidence 
by  his  father,  and  fairness  by  union  leaders,  knew  that  his  high 
school  diploma  was  nothing  more  than  a  scrap  piece  of  paper 
dropped  between  aisles  of  equipment.  Experience  was  every- 
thing, and  knowing  who  to  know  was  worth  a  thousand  de- 
grees. Hands  stained  with  grease  and  creviced  by  hard  work 
opened  the  locker  he  had  held  for  thirty  years.  Purposefully 
oblivious  to  the  riff  raff  around  him,  the  banter  of  last  night 
at  the  bar,  of  men's  wives,  sisters  and  mothers,  he  changed 
his  large  frame  into  the  mandatory  factory  smock  daily,  and 
always  unconsciously  excused  himself  for  the  door. 

Stepping  out  from  the  factory  and  into  the  March 
weather  proved  to  be  uneventful.  The  air,  smelling  of  the  ran- 
cid leftovers  of  winter,  matched  the  equally  grimy  corridors  of 
vinyl  processing  machines.  March  used  to  rub  him  the  wrong 
way.  But  recently,  March  just  seemed  like  April,  and  April 
seemed  like  May,  a  calendar  identical  in  the  clouded  eyes  of 
a  downtrodden  landscape  and  a  scentless  town.  There  should 
be  earmarks  in  every  month,  times  to  write  down  in  a  calen- 
dar, to  place  post-it  notes  across  a  cluttered  desk.  Pete  didn't 
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have  a  calendar,  nor  did  he  have  post-it  notes,  preferring  to 
let  his  eyes  remember  what  was  important.  In  fact,  he  had 
become  an  expert  at  ball  parking  the  events  of  others  simply 
by  looking  at  their  faces  while  he  stationed  himself  between 
the  orange  and  brown.  March  was  one  of  the  easiest— green 
shirt,  stupid  hat,  vomit  smeared  on  the  side  of  the  chin— it 
must  be  the  morning  of  the  1 8th.  Anniversaries  were  also 
obvious,  a  gimme-point  to  a  man  who  had  already  mastered 
the  game,  as  if  red  roses  were  meant  for  anything  other  than  I 
love  you. 

Pete  used  to  purchase  red  roses.  Used  to  love  see- 
ing Jenna  take  them  from  his  hand,  love  seeing  the  way  she 
perched  up  on  her  tippy-toes  to  bring  down  the  pink  Depres- 
sion-glass vase  from  the  top  kitchen  cabinet.  The  unspoken 
banter  of  smiles  echoed  throughout  the  room  like  a  million 
minutes  of  dialogue.  But  that  was  before.  That  was  the 
mornings  of  smelling  bacon,  the  easy  conversations  over 
coffee  with  cream,  and  the  goodbye  wave  over  the  vroom  of 
the  Dodge  Ram.  Pete  rubbed  the  reminder  of  winter  from  the 
inside  of  the  Bus  window,  vainly  attempted  to  ignore  Mama 
Jo,  and  looked  into  the  hopeless  tangle  of  rush  hour. 

Descending  the  stairs,  Pete  saw  the  pink  corner  of  the 
bottom  tear  in  Jenna's  bathrobe.  He  saw  her  smoking,  which 
he  had  sworn  she  had  given  up,  but  he  couldn't  remember  if 
he  had  even  noticed  her  stopping  and  starting  again.  There 
was  the  toast  and  the  eggs  and  the  coffee  with  cream.  But 
no  glance  in  his  direction,  no  attempt  at  contact  with  the  man 
who  had  woken  up  by  her  side  for  fifteen  years. 

"You  look  tired." 

Not  shaken  by  the  first  words  he  had  volunteered  in 
months,  she  replied  without  giving  him  the  satisfaction  of 
removing  her  concentration  from  the  chipping  polish  of  her 
nails  "It's  been  five  years,  Pete,  aren't  we  both  just  tired?" 
Grabbing  his  lunch  pail,  Pete  closed  the  door. 

"Honey,  you  would  just  not  believe  what  they'd  be 
having  me  do  at  this  job  of  mine.  You'd  think  that  those  old 
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people  in  that  fancy  shmancy  nursing  home  would  like  me 
to  fix  something  more  than  just  boring  porridge  and  mashed 
pears.  I  bet  you  don't  believe  it,  but  I  can  make  up  some 
pretty  nice  suppers  when  I  feel  like  it." 

It  had  been  going  on  like  this  for  weeks  now.  Well 
into  April,  as  Pete  could  date  by  exponential  increase  in  acne 
from  an  overdose  of  Easter  chocolate.  Mama  Jo  continued  to 
sit  next  to  him  on  Bus  5.  Yellow  purse,  red  shoes,  plus  sized 
green  uniform,  and  with  enough  available  seats  to  fill  an  unat- 
tended baseball  stadium,  Mama  Jo  took  pleasure  crushing  his 
right  arm  and  thigh  against  the  window. 

"How  long  you  been  married?"  Silence  hung  over 
the  screech  of  ancient  brakes  on  slush  covered  roads.  "Al- 
right. You  got  kids?"  Pete  didn't  respond.  Never  did  because 
he  didn't  feel  he  really  needed  too.  "Me,  I  got  eight  kids. 
Mmmhmm.  Raised  'em  all  myself.  Husband  left  when  I  was 
pregnant  with  the  eighth.  No  good  son  a  bitch,  he  was,  so  it 
ain't  like  I  missed  him.  Never  was  a  good  listener,  that's  for 
sure,  and  used  to  rough  up  me  and  my  oldest  whenever  he  felt 
like  it.  Did  better  raising  them  kids  myself,  sure  did.  Taught 
'em  not  to  cross  their  mama.  Taught  'em  the  value  of  self  re- 
spect and  hard  work.  You  think  I  cleaned  that  white  people's 
hotel  for  fun,  boy?  No  ma'am,  he  told  me.  Damn  straight,  I 
be  doing  it  for  you.  And  don't  you  forget  that.  Some  of  my 
kids  ain't  nothing  but  trouble,  but  they  all  got  good  hearts,  and 
those  grandkids,  y'know  I  can't  get  enough  of  them.  Lost  one 
of  them  'bout  five  years  ago.  Grandkids  so  young  they  took 
it  alright  but  the  baby's  mama  had  a  real  hard  time  with  it  so 
me  and  all  the  kids  helped  with  the  raising  of  her  daughter. 
That's  why  family's  so  important— we  always  there  for  each 
other.  See,  every  Sunday,  we  be  having  big  ol'  dinners,  all  the 
fixins',  'cause  I'm  a  good  cook,  and  I  like  show  those  grand- 
kids what  they  be  missin'  with  their  Mac'n'Cheese  and  Taco 
Bell.  Plus,  it  reminds  'em  of  what's  important  in  life.  Family. 
You  ever  eat  at  a  big  ol'  family  Sunday  supper?  Well,  with 
that  silence,  I  assume  you  haven't  because  honey,  if  you  had, 
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you'd  speak  up." 

"Sorry.  My  stop." 

"Shoo,  that  bus  ride  is  getting  shorter  every  day.  I'm 
just  glad  that  you're  here  to  talk  to.  Make  the  mornings  a 
little  more  pleasant.  Y'know,  tell  you  what,  you  come  over  to 
Mama  Jo's  house  on  Sunday  and  you'll  have  something  to  say 
next  time  someone  asks  you  in  you  had  a  big  ol'  family  sup- 
per. Corner  of  Euclid  and  67th,  you  hear  me?" 

Pete  really  wasn't  hungry  for  dinner.  Wasn't  look- 
ing forward  to  spending  his  day  off  with  an  overweight  black 
woman  who  wouldn't  shut  up  and  he  wasn't  excited  about 
spending  the  afternoon  with  some  colored  folks  living  in  the 
bad  part  of  town.  Not  that  he  lived  in  a  good  part  of  town, 
but  there  are  lines  you  just  didn't  cross  once  you  found  out 
where  they  were  drawn.  But  that  Sunday  when  he  woke  up 
and  found  Jenna  by  his  side,  still  asleep  instead  of  downstairs 
in  her  bathrobe  making  Sunday  pancakes  and  coffee  with 
cream,  he  felt  out  of  place  within  his  own  home,  as  if  over- 
night he  had  unknowingly  crossed  a  different  kind  of  forbid- 
den but  invisible  line.  He  felt  like  he  had  to  leave  1 12th,  had 
to  get  out  of  a  place  that  used  to  be  comfortable  but  no  longer 
was  someplace  that  felt  like  good  memories.  Changing  into 
a  faded  Browns  shirt  that  felt  tight  on  his  belly  and  pants  that 
felt  the  same,  he  grabbed  his  flannel,  went  down  the  stairs, 
through  the  vacant  garage,  and  out  the  door.  This  morning 
seemed  like  a  walking  one,  and  besides,  he  was  sick  of  the 
bus. 

"I  think  I  may  have  left  them  yams  in  the  oven!"  Pete 
could  here  Mama  Jo's  overpowering  voice  from  the  end  of 
the  driveway.  The  house,  although  not  dilapidated,  could  use 
some  work.  But  the  yard  was  clean  and  the  doorway  welcom- 
ing so  he  climbed  the  stairs  with  an  air  of  ease  he  usually  did 
not  carry. 

"Pete— that  ain't  you,  is  it?"  Pete  was  used  to  knock- 
ing prior  to  entering,  but  instead  of  a  fist  rapped  politely 
against  a  door,  he  was  greeted  by  the  oil  and  vinegar  arms  of 
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the  home's  matron.  "You  just  on  time,  and  boy  you're  freez- 
ing! What  were  you  doing,  walking  outside  all  day?  This  is 
Cleveland,  not  Florida,  honey,  and  April  just  ain't  as  warm  as 
it  pretends  to  be." 

Before  he  could  take  in  his  surroundings,  before  he 
could  find  his  center  of  gravity,  he  was  ushered  into  a  family 
room  whose  size  did  not  seem  possible  for  the  outside  dimen- 
sions of  the  house.  Seating  himself  at  the  corner  and  lost  in 
the  whirling  chatter  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other,  he 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  notice  the  mismatched  China,  the 
wobble  of  the  cartable  chair,  the  chips  on  the  rim  of  his  glass. 
Those  things  didn't  really  take  up  his  preoccupation  at  the 
table,  those  things  didn't  seem  to  matter  when  everyone  was 
smiling  and  laughing  and  happy. 

"How  you  know  my  gramma?"  The  child  must  have 
been  tugging  on  Pete's  cuff  for  awhile,  but  he  didn't  notice 
the  gazing  brown  eyes  until  they  were  accompanied  by  words. 
Looking  around  five  years  old  in  his  eyes  and  sixteen  in  hers, 
Pete  felt  a  sense  of  calm  that  must  have  radiated  from  her 
tooth-sparse  smile  and  untied  shoes. 

"From  the  bus.  Why?  How  do  you  know  her?" 

"She  my  gramma,  I  don't  need  no  reason  to  know  her. 
I  just  do." 

"You  don't  need  a  reason.  Huh."  With  a  swing  of  his 
arm  that  felt  instinctual  if  out  of  character,  Pete  put  the  child 
on  his  left  knee. 

"You  gots  kids,  Mister?" 

"No." 

"You  gots  a  wife?" 

"Yes" 

"But  no  kids?  Why's  that?  She  don't  like  you  or 
something?" 

"We  had  a  kid.  Baby.  But  God  missed  her  too  much 
for  her  to  stay." 

"I  see.  Happened  to  my  little  brother  too.  Wanna 
know  my  favorite  color?" 
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"Sure." 

"Yellow,"  the  child  giggled  and  jumped  of  his  knee  to 
rejoin  her  cousins. 

Jenna  dreamed  in  yellow,  dreamed  of  strollers  and 
booties,  bonnets  and  diapers.  He  finished  the  room  on  the 
day  after  the  barbeque.  Covering  her  eyes,  leading  her  from 
behind,  the  smile  that  lit  up  her  face  when  she  saw  the  yel- 
low paint  and  the  pink  wallpaper  stayed  with  him  for  the  rest 
of  the  month.  He  couldn't  read  people's  faces  for  the  longest 
time;  everyone  was  a  reflection  of  her  smile. 

Yellow  was  also  the  color  of  the  sweatshirt  he  wore 
when  he  took  her  to  the  hospital,  he  recalled  as  he  politely 
excused  himself  from  the  dinner  table  and  promised  Mama 
Jo  he'd  see  her  on  Monday.  Worry  etched  in  every  available 
facial  crevice  while  driving  Jenna  in  the  middle  seat  of  the 
Dodge  Ram,  when  holding  coffee  in  the  waiting  room,  and 
praying  for  something  other  than  what  he  already  knew  was 
true. 

"It  was  our  baby,  Pete.  Our  baby.  And  you  have  noth- 
ing to  say?"  Truth  is,  Pete  remembered  as  he  walked  past 
73rd,  that  he  really  didn't  have  anything  to  say.  Couldn't. 
Couldn't  think  of  any  words  that  would  make  her  feel  bet- 
ter or  make  the  past  anything  other  than  what  it  was.  Try- 
ing to  let  his  actions  play  the  role  of  supporting  husband,  he 
changed.  Repainted  the  baby's  room,  returned  the  shower 
gifts,  sold  the  Dodge  Ram.  But  Jenna  didn't  want  change,  she 
wanted  consistency,  so  every  morning  that  Pete  didn't  come 
down  for  work,  didn't  live  his  life  as  if  nothing  happened  was 
a  reminder  that  something  went  wrong.  Something  wasn't  as 
it  should  be.  Days  were  spent  with  more  hours  at  the  hos- 
pital than  at  home,  more  time  visiting  doctors  who  held  no 
answers,  experts  with  nothing  to  say.  So  when  his  sense  of 
smell  suddenly  disappeared,  he  was  grateful.    The  stench  of 
hospitals  always  reminded  him  of  the  one  thing  he  couldn't 
change. 

While  the  entire  city  seemed  to  be  loosing  hope,  fall- 
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ing  into  a  cylinder  of  a  shifting  economy,  the  flower  shop 
on  102nd  refused  to  give  up  to  the  inevitable.  Stubborn  ass 
Greeks,  his  father  would  say.  Greased  up  and  smoked  down 
from  hours  as  the  sole  companion  to  a  pumping  machine,  Pete 
used  to  enter  Sarakatis'  Floral  Boutique  every  Friday  to  buy  a 
single  rose.  Red.  Always  red.  The  color  expressed  more  to 
Jenna  than  his  10th  grade  vocabulary  and  brought  her  more 
joy  than  he  could  ever  hope  to  gift  with  a  mediocre  salary  and 
a  useless  left  brain.  Reliably  open  on  Sundays,  Pete  left  the 
flower  shop  and  continued  home  in  the  April  air. 

He  had  trouble  believing  that  Jenna  was  ever  any- 
where besides  lying  in  their  bed  or  standing  next  to  the  For- 
mica counter.  On  the  walk  he  remembered  her  laughing  on 
the  porch,  dancing  by  the  stereo,  singing  lullabies  in  their 
baby's  room.  He  didn't  want  change  anymore,  but  he  didn't 
want  consistency  either.  He  wanted  a  truck  and  a  yellow 
room  without  worry  of  the  memories  they  might  possess.  He 
wanted  his  wife  in  the  white  dress  with  violet  trim,  smiling 
about  a  two  dollar  rose  positioned  in  garage  sale  vase.    He 
wanted  something  more  than  what  they  had,  stronger  and 
wiser  than  before. 

Finding  her  draped  in  that  bathrobe  and  starting  at 
nothing  he  could  see,  Pete  placed  the  red  rose  in  her  left  hand 
and  held  the  other.  Working  her  virtually  unused  lips  to  a 
smile,  she  held  his  left  hand  back. 
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Teresa  Shillingford 
Swing 

Sun-bleached  wood  on  long  ropes,  cradle 
outstretched  legs— bare  feet  at  point 
trailing  soft  wisps  of  hair 
floating  above  grounded  soil, 
packed  hard  by  young  tread, 
surrenders  small  billows  of  dust 
to  cadent  breezes. 

Breathless  satisfaction,  great  speed  and  height 
the  pumping,  straining  efforts  slacken 
into  pendulum  glide.  Eyes  close, 
opening  to  softer  sensations 
of  tree  crickets  trolling  chirps 
amid  the  base-buzzing  bumblebee 
hovering  before  sweet  honeysuckle. 

Creaking  tree  ceases,  yet  the  living  forest  stays 

as  uncovered  eyes  locate 

a  Whippoorwill  reiterating  its  name. 
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Black  Umbrella 

My  eyes  keep  returning  to  its  bounded,  tired  form 
leaning  all  too  casually  against  the  bricks  of  red 
laid  there  that  night  during  spring's  wicked  storm 
never  again  will  it  cover  his  handsome  head. 

Morbid  are  my  thoughts  as  I  sit  and  stare  — 
tight  wedged  between  wood  planks,  lays  the  tip 
unable  to  escape  its  imprisoning  snare 
wanting  to  be  held  again,  within  his  firm  grip. 

It  waits  for  him  to  leave  my  cold,  empty  home 
as  spiders  attach  their  complicated  toil 
little  does  it  know,  his  spirit  is  free  to  roam 
but  his  body  lays  deep,  hidden  in  soil. 
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Anduin  Vaid 
Ten  O'  Two 

all  grown  up  to  die 

laced  with  steel  chambers  sitting  awkward  on  hips 

and  blackened  like  night, 

as  straight  blades 

dancing  in  the  desert 

disintegrating  the  sunshine. 

Kicking  laces  and  marching  boots 

wrapped  in  canvas  dotted  with  land 

and  a  spanse  of  sky  that  is  yours  for  the  taking, 

but  over  your  ownership. 

The  world  is  for  the  taking 

but  you've  just  come  here  to  die 

living  for  the  in-between  night  and  day 

on  the  line  as  one  of  a  thousand  men  down 

and  tucked  in  the  sand. 

Burn  your  backs  for  liberty 

and  click  a  few  years  of  life  for  the  flag. 

Loose  your  life  young  as  it  creeps 

past  you  over  three-thousand  miles  away, 

and  learn  your  lovers  and  friends  forget 

the  lines  of  your  face. 

Ten  o'two:  nightkill,  alone. 
Taking  lives  beneath  your  blanket  of 
invisibilty,  one  by  one  losing  the  lines  of 
your  faith,  and  leaving  the  lines  of  their  faces 
to  the  bowels  of  lone  living  desert. 
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Ahab 

Find  me  the  White  Whale 

and  strip  him  of  his  manners; 

his  skin. 

Stay  him  in  this  ocean 

so  he  can  be  eaten  by  its  blue 

and  the  million  hungry  beggars 

waiting  for  a  mouthful. 

Find  me  the  White  Whale 
and  teach  him  iron, 
bathe  him  in  the  waves 
with  his  own  blood- 
drain  him  of  his  color. 

Find  me  the  White  Whale- 
bring  me  his  breath 
his  marrow 
his  matter- 
feed  me  his  fear  and  spear  his  heart, 
and  purge  him  of  my  world. 
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Dimitri  Salonikios 
At  Race  Point 

"We're  sitting  on  the  knuckles  of  Cape  Cod,"  he  said.  When 
she  didn't  reply,  Philip  raised  his  left  arm  as  if  to  make  a  mus- 
cle. He  was  a  skinny  kid  of  twenty  years,  with  a  mess  of  dirty 
brown  hair  and  a  set  of  childish  eyes.  He  turned  to  Ambrosia. 
"See,  we're  right  here,"  he  said  pointing  to  the  knuckles  atop 
his  fist.  "Don't  they  look  like  the  dunes?" 

She  smiled  at  Philip,  but  it  seemed  to  him  a  struggle 
for  her  to  do  so.  She  sat  with  her  legs  crossed  in  front  of 
her,  with  her  knees  poking  out  toward  the  dune's  steep  edge 
through  her  ripped  jeans.  Philip  watched  the  wind  throw 
strands  of  her  sandy  hair  wildly  in  front  of  her  face.  She 
caught  them  with  both  of  her  hands,  and  pushed  them  behind 
her  ears.  But  quickly  they  were  let  loose  again  by  the  restless 
wind.  It  was  November  so  the  air  was  cold  and  except  for 
them,  the  beach  was  bear. 

"This  is  where  the  current  of  the  bay  runs  into  the 
ocean's."  He  didn't  wait  for  a  reply  this  time.  "They  say  it's 
the  windiest  spot  on  all  of  the  Cape.  That's  why  the  dunes  are 
so  high." 

She  reached  over,  away  from  Philip,  and  grabbed  two 
long  blades  of  marram  grass  at  their  base.  Instead  of  trying 
to  break  them  off,  she  yanked  them  upward,  exposing  part  of 
their  roots  that  extended  far  into  the  sand.  She  yanked  hard  a 
second  and  third  time,  and  on  the  third,  the  grass  was  severed 
from  the  ground.  She  dangled  the  pair  in  front  of  her  by  their 
top  ends.  They  were  still  attached  at  the  bottom. 

Philip  sensed  that  she  was  ignoring  him  because  she 
had  something  on  her  mind,  something  she  would  not  tell 
him.  If  it  was  true,  then  he  despised  her  silence.  He  watched 
Ambrosia  throw  the  grass  into  the  air.  It  was  picked  up  and 
flown  backward  by  the  wind,  in  the  opposite  direction  she  had 
intended  it  to  go. 
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Ambrosia  stood  up  abruptly,  brushing  the  sand  off  the 
back  of  her  pants.  Then  she  sidestepped  down  the  face  of  the 
dune,  and  tiny  avalanches  of  sand  fell  from  beneath  her  shoes. 
As  she  left  him  there,  he  warned  himself  not  to  fear  her 
silence,  as  painful  as  it  was  to  him.  If  she  was  going  to  play 
such  games,  then  he  would  not  follow  her,  Philip  thought.  He 
scooped  some  sand  into  his  hand  then  watched  it  sift  through 
his  fingers.  He  did  it  again,  this  time  trying  to  close  tight  the 
spaces  between  his  fingers,  but  the  sand  inevitably  found  its 
way  through  the  cracks  and  to  the  ground. 

He  tried  as  hard  as  he  could,  but  Philip  could  not  keep 
his  eyes  off  her  as  she  stood  alone  on  the  beach.  She  pulled 
the  sleeves  of  her  sweatshirt  down  over  her  hands  and  held 
them  in  her  fists.  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  high,  as  if  she 
was  asked  a  question  she  did  not  know  the  answer  to,  then 
wrapped  her  arms  across  her  chest.  She  began  to  walk  along 
the  line  that  the  last  wave  had  painted  in  the  sand,  and  shook 
her  head  from  side  to  side,  tossing  her  hair  clear  from  her 
face.  It  danced  against  the  blue  of  the  ocean  like  the  flame 
of  a  beacon,  one  which  men  lost  at  sea  would  know  land  by. 
And  as  she  walked  he  could  see,  even  from  such  a  great  dis- 
tance, the  subtle  passion  she  carried  in  her  every  step.  She  ap- 
peared to  him  so  tender  out  there  alone,  that  the  sight  let  loose 
a  thick  hollowness  in  Philip  that  slowly  spread  through  his 
body.  When  it  struck  the  very  core  of  his  chest,  he  felt  noth- 
ing but  the  desire  for  her  steps  to  face  him  again.  He  feared 
that  the  hollowness  would  be  there  for  the  rest  of  Ambrosia's 
visit.  He  had  to  do  something  to  fix  it,  he  thought. 

Philip  ran  down  to  the  beach.  He  chased  after  Ambro- 
sia, her  back  facing  him  as  she  moved  slow  along  the  shore- 
line, her  hair  still  aflame.  He  had  no  idea  what  he  was  yet  say 
to  her,  but  he  envisioned  the  words  would  make  her  stop,  and 
at  least  look  at  him.  When  he  caught  up  to  her,  she  made  no 
gesture  of  acknowledgement  that  he  was  there,  walking  right 
beside  her.  He  said,  "I  need  to  talk  to  you."  But  before  he 
could  say  another  word  to  her,  she  started  talking  to  him. 
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"I  don't  like  this  beach."  He  didn't  reply,  partly  be- 
cause he  was  in  shock  that  she  spoke,  and  partly  because  he 
didn't  know  what  to  say  to  a  statement  like  this.  "When  I  was 
young,  my  family  spent  a  week  at  Meyers  Beach,  on  Lake 
Huron.  We  rented  a  house  right  on  the  water.  No  waves,  no 
wind.  That's  the  kind  of  beach  I  like." 

All  the  while  she  spoke,  she  watched  her  shoes  sink 
into  the  wet  sand,  never  looking  up  at  Philip.  He  wondered  if 
she  was  talking  for  his  sake  or  for  her  own. 

"I  spent  everyday  out  there  on  that  beach  alone,  with 
my  parents  inside  the  house.  For  some  reason  I  was  obsessed 
with  digging  holes  in  the  sand;  big,  deep  holes  that  I  could  lie 
down  in,  so  that  no  one  could  see  me.  The  thing  is,  while  I 
was  hiding  away  in  those  holes  I  built,  I  wanted  desperately 
for  someone  to  find  me.  I'd  wait  and  wait  for  the  sound  of  my 
father  calling  me  in  for  dinner.  Then  the  moment  I  heard  a 
tint  of  fear  in  his  voice,  that  tone  that  meant  he  cared  for  me, 
I'd  spring  from  my  hole  and  run  to  him." 

It  was  just  the  sort  of  story  that  made  Philip  want  to 
know  everything  he  could  about  Ambrosia.  She  always  gave 
him  snapshots  of  her  herself,  like  this  one,  filled  with  such 
honesty  and  wisdom.  He  began  to  regret  his  old  distrust  in 
her;  the  distrust  that  he  had  let  grow  from  Ambrosia's  previ- 
ous silence.  Maybe  she  had  not  been  ignoring  him;  perhaps 
she  never  was  keeping  something  from  him,  he  thought,  but 
instead  he  had  invented  the  idea.  The  hollowness  that  had 
consumed  his  body  was  now  beginning  to  fill  back  up  with  a 
faith  that  she  was  still  his. 

He  spoke  to  her,  reassured.  "My  father  has  been  com- 
ing to  this  beach  his  whole  life.  When  I  was  young,  we  would 
sit  out  here  for  hours.  He  would  tell  me  stories  of  how  he  and 
his  brother  would  run  along  the  very  edges  of  those  dunes  as 
fast  as  they  could.  Back  then  the  dunes  stood  much  taller.  He 
told  me  that  one  time  he  lost  his  footing  and  went  tumbling 
straight  down  the  face  of  one.  And  a  group  of  girls  that  saw 
the  whole  thing  happen,  laughed  their  butts  off.  Even  as  he 
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picked  himself  up  and  brushed  himself  off,  they  stood  there 
laughing  at  him.  He  told  me  it  was  the  first  time  he  knew 
there  was  more  to  life  than  running  on  the  edges  of  dunes." 

He  looked  at  her  as  he  finished  and  saw  that  Ambro- 
sia was  smiling.  And  unlike  before,  her  cheeks  seemed  to 
scrunch  up  as  if  she  could  not  control  them.  The  sight  made 
him  feel  the  way  he  used  to,  back  when  she  found  a  reason  to 
smile  in  nearly  everything  he  said.  With  a  refurbished  con- 
fidence, he  geared  his  forward  steps  closer  to  hers,  and  when 
they  were  close  enough  he  swung  his  arm  around  her  back 
and  placed  his  hand  on  her  waist.  Ambrosia  unwrapped  a 
hand  from  her  chest  and  placed  it  gently  on  the  hand  that  was 
laid  upon  her.  Then  she  pushed  it  off. 

He  could  not  believe  what  had  happened.  He  despised 
himself  for  having  trusted  her  again  so  quickly.  He  despised 
her,  for  now  he  was  certain  that  she  was  keeping  something 
from  him.  All  of  Philip's  body  filled  with  rage,  and  he  came 
out  with  it. 

"Why  do  you  do  that?"  he  said  to  her. 

"Do  what?"  Ambrosia  replied,  not  ignorant  but  indig- 
nant. 

"You've  been  treating  me  like  a  stranger  ever  since 
you  got  here.  You  ignore  everything  I  say,  and  now  you  won't 
even  let  me  touch  you."  He  had  screamed  it  at  her. 

"I  haven't  been  ignoring  you,"  she  said.  The  denial 
confused  Philip.  So  he  decided  to  reveal  just  what  it  was  that 
had  been  bothering  him. 

Philip  said,  "Well,  it's  obvious  that  you  have  some- 
thing on  your  mind." 

At  this,  Ambrosia  turned  away  from  Philip  and  faced 
the  ocean.  He  was  insulted  that  she  would  not  let  him  see  her 
face.  The  silence  that  separated  them  was  filled  by  the  waves 
crashing  against  the  shoreline,  and  the  wind  that  was  hurled  at 
them  by  each  crash.  He  stood  behind  her,  staring  at  her  hair 
and  her  shoulders.  He  did  not  dare  touch  her  again. 

When  she  was  ready,  she  told  him,  "I  want  you  to  take 
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me  to  the  bus  station." 

Suddenly  his  chest  was  struck  again  with  hollowness 
and  the  only  words  that  he  could  find  were  meaningless,  for 
he  somehow  knew  how  they  would  be  answered.  But  he  said 
them  anyway,  because  he  had  nothing  else.  "What's  wrong 
Ambrosia?  You  need  to  tell  me  what's  going  on  in  your 
head." 

She  still  had  her  back  to  him  when  she  said,  "Philip, 
it's  over."  The  fact  that  he  saw  the  response  coming,  in  no 
way  lessened  its  strength.  And  it  hit  him  with  the  worst 
imaginable  pain.  He  panicked  for  words  to  return  to  her, 
something  with  enough  power  to  reverse  her  last  statement,  to 
erase  the  idea  clean  from  her  head.  If  he  let  his  fear  of  los- 
ing her  ring  loud  in  his  voice,  then  maybe  she  would  know 
how  much  he  cared  for  her,  and  then  she  would  return  to  him, 
Philip  thought. 

"You  know  when  you  said  that  while  you  were  hid- 
ing down  in  your  hole  as  a  kid,  you  were  actually  waiting  for 
someone  to  find  you?  Well,  I've  been  looking  real  hard  for 
you,  Ambrosia.  I  swear  it,  I'm  trying." 

She  turned  around  and  faced  him.  "That's  just  it, 
Philip.  Right  now,  if  I  were  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  sand,  and  if 
I  were  to  lie  down  in  it  completely  unseen  by  anyone,  then  I 
wouldn't  want  anybody  to  find  me."  She  looked  straight  into 
his  eyes  for  the  first  time  that  day.  "Can  you  take  me  to  the 
bus  station?" 

They  stood  outside  the  station,  waiting  for  the  8:00 
departure  bound  for  New  York  City.  Philip  could  see  the 
night's  first  stars  shining  through  the  faint  clouds  that  crawled 
over  head.  The  air  had  become  much  colder.  Each  breath 
that  they  exhaled  was  visible  against  the  black  sky,  and  came 
out  in  curling  clouds  of  their  own.    They  billowed  like  smoke 
from  a  fire,  and  moved  at  the  complete  mercy  of  the  wind. 
And  because  they  waited  in  silence,  Philip  studied  his  every 
exhalation.  He  tried  to  attach  his  eyes  to  one  strand  of  smoke 
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from  the  moment  it  left  his  mouth  to  the  moment  it  rose  so 
high  into  the  darkness  that  it  disappeared.  He  knew  it  did  not 
end  there  at  the  threshold  of  his  sight,  that  every  new  breath 
he  let  loose  into  the  air  traveled  far  beyond  that,  to  a  place  he 
would  never  see. 

When  the  bus  came,  Ambrosia  got  on  and  took  a  seat 
on  the  side  facing  Philip.  Philip  stood  there  till  the  bus  pulled 
out  of  the  terminal.    He  watched  her  window  till  the  strands 
of  her  hair  disappeared  into  the  night. 
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Liz  Gerber 

Regret  and  Her  Conscience  Construct  a  Poem 

Morning  blackness  melts 
like  the  Scrabble  sized  butters 
on  her  toast.  Her  scraping 
has  woken  me  up.  I  have  chosen 

to  let  only  one  eye  peek  out 

the  window:  the  other  hidden 

by  the  glass  of  water 

you  left  me 

on  the  sill  —  the  crack  of  cold  air 

keeping  it  chill.  Or  can  it 
be  hidden?  The  glass 
immaculate,  her  eyes  penetrating... 

This  neighbor's  morning 
routine,  her  writing 
sweater  she  neatly  buttons. 
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Grave  Fisherman 

Fishing  for  marble  mackerel  engraved 

Schooling  in  a  stony  lake,  row  on  row 

My  return  net  eerily  empty, 

I  wrap  my  sight  around  that  paramour  tall, 

Beneath  the  lake  old  with  fates  who  do  not 

now  knot  my  breath  for  cutting. 

I  see  flashes  of  rashes,  they  end- 

us  to  dust.  My  core  feels  that  when  the  winds  sigh, 

The  coracle  evens  its  course. 

Every  man  dates  a  dreamer  once, 

A  show,  matinee,  brick,  awesome  stands  before  me  now 

The  lights  dim,  losers  weep,  finder  trashes 

And  us  to  dusty  roads  ramble,  singing  odd  songs 

We  return  at  ease  to  be  reclaimed  by  her  that  tempted 

Then  atop  scissors,  we're  rid  of  the  line 

But  the  hook  they  own  rusts  with  a  fish 

And  to  dust  return  all 
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Ben  Dombroski 
Army  Nurse 

Ultimately,  she  decides  she  will  leave 
the  pictures  upstairs-the  new  one  with  her 

brother's  two  grandchildren,  now  grown; 
and  the  other,  older  one.  Her  in  uniform: 

duty  whites,  aseptic  stockings,  the  long,  easy 
triangle  of  the  skirt-cinched  unfashionably 

under  the  breasts  with  that  too  wide  belt- 
and  that  top,  interrupted  by  the  V  that  attracted 

questions  she  wouldn't  answer.  She  didn't  do  any 
brave  thing  in  her  life  except  never  marry. 

And  now  her  doctors  have  told  her  that 
the  circulation  in  her  legs  will  quickly  get 

worse-her  unrelenting  heart  relenting.  So  she  has 
some  men  bring  a  bed  for  the  room  downstairs 

and  upstairs  she  makes  hospital  corners,  rights  frames,  and 

leaving 
turns  out  lights  as  if  going  out  for  an  evening. 
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Spider  Season 

All  the  later  pictures  show  you  in  pants 

hiding  the  purpled  reliefs  on  your  legs: 

those  varicose  veins.  Common  things,  but  yours  were 

a  sign  of  the  enveloping  cancer. 

You  suffered  through  the  uncomfortable 

summer  into  fall;  your  last  season. 

It  is  cool  and  damp  still  as  I  box  your  things 

and  I  think,  this  is  good  spider  weather. 

I  look  for  their  webs  in  the  lengthening 

shadows  cast  by  the  low  angled  autumn 

sun,  and  though  the  threads  of  even  the  largest 

of  them  is  invisible  in  this  light, 

I  count  five  today,  by  the  yellowed  leaves 

and  the  white  winged  moths  impossibly  suspended 

in  a  Y  of  our  peach  tree-or  in  some  other  empty  air. 
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Kai  Crowe-Getty 

I  walked  in  San  Pedro  for  a  Week 

I  walked  in  San  Pedro  for  a  week 

under  a  bellicose  sun  on  alleys  of  dirt  that  would 

peel  your  soul  from  your  feet  on  the  way  to  the  Caye. 

Brown,  toothy  boys  wrapped  in  abandon 

kicked  with  their  thick  toes  on  every  lot  and  hurricaned  arena 

between  broken  bottles  and  diving  season. 

The  taxis  are  a  constellation  of  Aerostars, 

ferrying  imported  saviors  to  bars  and  discos. 

In  the  town  square  young  girls  gyrate  in  spandex, 

showing  us  how  sex  was  invented 

just  after  dinner.  At  night  we  ride 

the  golf  carts  on  the  beach  playing  chicken 

with  the  waves  and  our  tolerance 

as  we  perform  "Los  Gringos  Feo"  for  a  cabaret 

crowd,  all  watching  re-runs. 

Long  nights  of  hazy  rapture, 

listening  to  Punta  and  letting  the  supple  girls 

move  around  our  awkward  frames. 

Screaming  the  scattered  words  we've  learned 

about  a  people  that  welcomed  our  boats  and  traded 

hope  for  disease. 

Skimming  away  on  this  crystal  meniscus 

where  I  touched  sharks  and  stingrays  at  the  same  time, 

we  look  back  at  the  ravaged  docks  where  they  wave, 

under  our  jerseys  and  baseball  caps 

while  we  take  pictures  of  evaporating  people. 
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Why  My  Grandfather  Hates  The  Beatles 

They  told  her  they  loved  her,  that  they  would 
always  be  true.  Unlike  the  Catholic  boys  she  knew 
at  school,  they  would  make  her  think  she  was  pretty, 
that  she  had  some  place  to  be.  Aunt  Mary-Ellen 
was  thirteen  when  the  Beatles  came  to  New  York, 
carrying  the  promise  of  escape  in  their  guitar  cases; 

sex  in  their  hair.  Petersburg  never  gave  her  any 
hope  until  these  men  held  her  hand  in  muffled  tones 
long  after  the  lights  went  out,  while  the  needle  slowly 
eroded  the  lines  of  their  existence,  one  evening  at  a  time. 
Needing  the  sharp  taste  of  her  lovers'  tongue,  Mary-Ellen 
left  the  south  after  school,  and  arrived  in  Time  Square, 

ready  to  wilt  at  the  touch  of  these  foreign  fingers. 

A  relative  from  Jersey  found  her  at  the  station,  placed 

her  back  on  the  8:30  to  Virginia,  and  called 

my  Grandfather.  Taking  the  pin-ups,  press  releases, 

promises  of  a  lost  world  down  off  the  wall,  Mary-Ellen 

smiled  while  downstairs  my  Grandfather  took  a  hammer 

to  the  grooves  of  her  records. 
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Sarrina  Wood 

A  Word  For  Snow 

Virginia  ice  hardens  against  my  windowpane 

and  hot  chocolate  warms 

my  palms.  A  nearby  calendar  reminds 

me  that  2004  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Photographs 

lie  across  the  kitchen  table,  revealing  specks  of  gravel 
shining  underneath  a  thin  layer  of  white. 
I  smile  as  I  remember  being  five-years-old, 
shivering  as  a  cold  Floridian  draft  filtered 

through  the  window,  leaving  my  family  and  me 
reaching  for  sweatshirts,  pulling  them  over 
heads,  tousling  our  hair,  as  the  news 
hummed  in  the  background,  proclaiming 

1989  as  a  year  to  mark  and  remember, 
a  year  that's  still  considered  an  historic  event. 
Makeshift  sleds  peaked  behind  porch  doors, 
eager  eyes  aglow.  My  neighbors  and  I  prepared 

for  our  first  attempt  at  gathering  twigs, 
finding  stones  for  eyes,  building  snowmen 
from  crystalline  feathers.  We  waited 
for  the  snow  until  it  finally  covered  us 

with  a  fourth  of  an  inch.  Enough 

for  glee,  for  snowmen 

to  be  built  out  of  miniscule  flakes 

and  piles  of  imagination.  I  hold  another 

picture  up  against  the  light  above  the  table, 

this  one  showcasing  my  grandparents  as  the  backdrop, 

sipping  from  warm  bowls  of  arroz  caldo. 
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And  I  want  to  ask  them 

how  it  felt  to  watch  us  play  in  quickly 
melting  powder,  as  they  drank  their 
culture— rice  and  garlic  soup. 
Maybe  they'd  tell  me  that  it  meant 

nothing,  that  snow  to  them  was  just  white  fluff 
for  their  grandchildren  to  delight  in.  That  they  simply 
watched  with  pleasure  at  our  glowing  cheeks. 
Or  maybe  my  grandpa  would  just  take 

my  gloved  hand  in  his  own,  and  begin 

by  telling  me,  "When  I  was  a  child..." 

And  then  I'd  know  the  arroz  caldo  had  taken  him  home. 

To  where  Tagalog  doesn't  need  a  word  for  the  snow 

I've  grown  accustomed  to  watch  harden  atop 
my  white  Virginia  lawn. 
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A  Few  Miles  From  Boracay 

You  began  each  tale  with  Boracay, 
dipping  ensemada  in  your  coffee, 
seeking  my  eyes.  But  I  knew 
they  only  saw  those  days  you  described 

of  being  armed  with  war 
at  twenty-seven,  thrown  into  battle 
among  those  with  a  skin  that  was  colored 
in  shades  lighter  than  your  own. 

And  I  wondered  if  it  brought  exhilaration 

to  be  among  the  few  Filipinos,  the  few  pinoys, 

to  be  selected  as  men  for  the  military 

of  the  United  States.  But  you  would  always  whisper 

no.  That  you  only  dreamed  of  the  waters 

of  Boracay,  the  women  you  left  with  no 

promise  of  a  gallant  return.  You  laughed 

to  know  that  others  envied  the  harshness  of  your  fate, 

while  you  ached  for  the  smell  of  adobo, 
the  sharp  bitter  taste  of  pancit 
on  your  bloodied  lip.  Did  you  know 
that  when  you  left  you  were  leaving 

for  good?  To  become  another  statistic, 
another  pinoy  to  diversify 
the  soil  that  recruited  your  life 
to  only  steal  it  from  your  heritage. 

You  cool  your  coffee  with  a  fallen  tear. 

You  never  would  have  gone,  if  you  had  known 

that  you  can't  go  back  and  taste  puto 
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the  way  you  remember  from  your  childhood. 

But  I  sit  still,  envious  as  I  hear  Tagalog 
roll  off  and  reveal  your  soul.  I'm  American 
in  language,  food,  and  thoughts,  and  I  just  wish 
I  knew  what  it  feels  like  to  truly  be 

Filipino.  That  I  could  hear 

you  say,  "Mahal  kita"  as  grandma  reaches 

to  pass  you  another  slice  of  ensemada 

and  know  that  it's  our  way  of  saying,  "I  love  you." 
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Honor  Bowman 
Self  Portrait 
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Anna  de  Socio 
Beautiful: 

yellow  lights  blinking  at  night 
to  a  pulsing  cadence  -  maybe 
Slowdive  -  on  an  empty  road; 

the  violent  spasms 
of  silent  laughter; 

clouds  ringing  a  full  moon 
I  almost  didn't  look  up  to  see; 

wind  I  could  hear  coming 
strong  through  bare  trees 
before  it  reached  my  hair; 

water  falling  in  an  outdoor 
shower  like  a  searing 
downpour  of  sparks; 

your  handwriting. 
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Elizabeth  Bodi 
Stage  Left 

Everything  around  you  seems  fake,  fashioned  out  of  wood 
and  plastic.  Where's  the  kerosene  when  you  need  it?  These 
matches  won't  ignite  themselves.  When  nothing  is  real,  you 
realize  what  superficial  really  means.  It  means  that  everyone 
puts  on  a  show.  It  means  everyone  wears  a  mask.  Don't  for- 
get the  breathing  holes. 

Scene  change.  New  setting.  Lights  are  on  and  every- 
one's waiting  for  personal  cues. 

Lights,  camera,  action  -  life  continues. 

Exit  stage  left  when  you're  finished.  Discard  cos- 
tumes and  proceed  backstage.  Reality  awaits.  Break  a  leg. 

Your  audition's  too  weak,  life  doesn't  want  you.  The 
director  feels  you  lacked  experience,  depth.  You're  a  shallow 
pool  of  colored  cotton  and  digital  touch-ups.  Next.  Turn's 
up,  you've  wasted  a  chance  on  frills.  Try  a  new  approach 
next  time.  There's  space-age,  newfangled  TRUTH!,  pre- 
packaged and  easy  to  use  -  just  wash  away  the  make-up  and 
disguise  with  salt  water. 

Backdrop  needs  work  -  doesn't  reflect  reality  at  all. 
Scenery  is  overrated,  coated  in  chemicals  and  rainbow  sew- 
age. Where  are  the  matches  now? 

In  a  world  of  drama,  the  only  fact,  is  that  sooner  or 
later  the  curtains  will  close,  the  audience  will  leave,  and 
you'll  be  left  with  nothing  but  what  you  were  born  with.  No 
costumes,  no  masks,  just  sparkling  (cyanide)  personality.  Let 
it  sing  true  or  else  watch  the  stage  burn  in  fits  of  truth  and  in- 
evitability. Keep  in  mind  that  this  life  you  lead  isn't  real.  The 
one  you  keep  for  others  is  a  play,  a  show  to  keep  the  masses 
entertained  and  sated. 

What's  behind  the  curtain  is  what  counts,  what  hurts 
when  no  one's  around,  what  covers  you  from  the  rain.  What 
lies  behind  is  what  makes  you  invincible,  whole.  Not  the 
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production  value.  No  stage  tricks  necessary  back  here. 

A  blaze,  a  tumultuous  orange  filled  with  specks  of  liq- 
uid blue  and  sunny  yellow.  It's  all  going  down  now.  Down, 
down.  For  the  count.  Curtains  curl  and  sizzle  as  you  watch 
destruction  and  freedom.  Walls  fumble  and  polyester  frocks 
crackle,  engulfed  in  your  cleansing.  The  stage  is  now  set  for 
your  directing  debut.  Send  out  the  programs  and  watch  the 
seats  fill. 
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Michael  Hoffman 
Sunny 
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Paul  Vestal 
Lazarus 

I  wait  for  the  school  bus  at  the  cemetery  down  the  dirt 
road  from  my  house.  The  Monday  skies  have  turned  gray  and 
I  feel  the  first  drops  of  rain  hit  my  face.  The  water  is  cold  and 
it  seems  so  foreign  on  my  skin.  By  the  time  the  rusting  yellow 
bus  arrives,  the  hard  dirt  has  become  mud  and  my  sneakers 
squish  and  make  sucking  sounds  as  I  run  to  the  folding  door. 

As  I  sit  down  on  one  of  the  cracked  green  seats  in  the 
middle  of  the  bus,  a  sharp  pain  behind  my  eyes  starts.  Having 
had  a  few  headaches  before,  I  massage  my  forehead  by  rub- 
bing my  index  and  middle  fingers  in  a  circle  motion  against 
my  temples.  It  does  not  help.  I  press  harder  and  harder,  but  the 
pain  does  not  stop— it  spreads.  The  pressure  builds  up  and  a 
hard  pain  extends  against  the  top  of  my  mouth  and  up  to  the 
back  of  my  head.  I  place  my  forehead  in  my  hands  and  rock 
back  and  forth,  making  the  bench  beneath  me  squeak. 

It  had  stopped  raining  by  the  time  the  bus  pulls  in 
front  of  the  middle  school.  But,  my  head  still  hurts.  Rather 
than  doing  my  normal  round  to  the  bathroom— to  sneak  in  a 
half  a  cigarette  and  talk  to  Sparkie  — and  then  to  my  locker, 
I  go  to  the  nurse's  office.  No  one  is  inside  the  one  roomed 
office,  manned  only  by  an  examining  table,  a  desk  and  chair, 
and  cabinet.  I  decide  to  sit  on  the  table  and  wait  for  the  nurse. 

She  comes  in  as  I,  trying  to  distract  myself  from  the 
pain  in  my  head,  rub  my  fingers  over  the  numerous  horizontal 
scars  on  my  upper  left  arm.  She  looks  at  me,  as  she  always 
looks  at  students,  with  a  stare  that  tries  to  break  down  the  real 
sick  kids  from  the  fakers.  I  can  tell  she  thinks  I'm  not  sick;  the 
oversized  mole  between  her  lip  and  chin  always  quivers  when 
she  thinks  a  student  is  faking.  The  mole  is  quivering  now. 
I  tell  her  about  my  headache.  But,  as  she  begins  to  ask  the 
normal  questions,  the  pain  intensifies  and  I  have  to  squint  my 
eyes  from  the  white,  florescent  light  that  bounces  off  all  the 
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surrounding  whiteness  of  the  room.  Her  mole  stops  shaking.  I 
smell  vomit. 

Pop-Pop,  my  grandfather,  picks  me  up  out  front  of 
the  school  in  his  1985,  gray  Oldsmobile.  Sliding  into  the  over- 
sized seats  covered  in  Grandma's  old,  patchwork  quilt,  my 
head  still  throbs.  Pop-Pop  does  not  say  anything  to  me;  the 
nurse  had  explained  everything  on  the  phone.  He  just  sighs 
and  pulls  the  shift  behind  the  wheel  into  drive  and  slowly 
pulls  out  of  the  parking  lot. 

At  home,  Grandma  puts  her  palm  against  my  head  and 
makes  me  some  soup,  while  Pop-Pop  returns  to  his  newspa- 
per lying  on  the  kitchen  counter.  I  live  with  my  grandparents 
because  I  never  knew  my  parents.  On  the  way  to  the  hospital 
to  give  birth  to  me,  my  father's  car  was  hit  by  an  oncoming 
delivery  truck.  My  father  and  mother  died  instantly,  but  at  the 
hospital,  the  doctors  did  a  cesarean  section  and  removed  me 
from  my  mother  corpse  before  I  died,  too.  That's  why  Grand- 
ma named  me  Lazarus— I  was  raised  from  the  dead. 

Sparkie  calls  later  that  afternoon  to  see  why  I  wasn't 
at  school.  He  is  not  supposed  to  call  my  house  because  Pop- 
Pop  thinks  he  is  a  bad  influence.  But,  if  Grandma  answers  the 
phone,  she  would  always  hand  it  over.  I  don't  think  Pop-Pop 
ever  told  her  how  he  caught  Sparkie  and  me  together  one 
night  under  the  porch  looking  at  dirty  magazines  and  helping 
each  other  out  with  our  erections.  Sparkie  wants  to  come  over, 
but  my  head  still  hurts  and  I  tell  him  I  will  see  him  tomorrow 
at  school. 

The  headache  doesn't  stop.  It  keeps  pounding  the  next 
day  and  the  day  after  that.  I  don't  go  to  school,  but  it  doesn't 
matter  since  it  is  the  last  week  of  school  before  summer  vaca- 
tion. I  just  stay  at  home  with  Grandma's  cold  washcloth  over 
my  forehead.  The  pain  doesn't  weaken  until  I  go  to  the  bath- 
room Thursday  night.  There,  I  do  what  I  have  always  done  to 
relieve  my  pain  after  no  longer  being  able  to  bare  Grandma's 
screams  as  Pop-Pop  slaps  her  for  no  good  reason.  I  slice  a 
bleeding  cut  on  my  upper  arm  with  Pop-Pop's  disposable  BIC 
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razor. 

But  when  the  headache  had  not  stopped  by  Friday, 
Pop-Pop  calls  our  doctor,  who  then  refers  me  to  a  neurologist 
in  the  adjacent  city— Johnsville— an  hour  away.  Grandma 
drives  me  in  the  Oldsmobile  later  that  afternoon. 

Dr.  Adams'  examination  room  is  as  small  and  white  as 
the  nurse's  office.  The  only  difference  is  that  in  this  new  office 
is  model  of  human  skull  rests  on  the  pillow  of  the  examina- 
tion bed.  I  thought  it  was  funny,  so,  I  go  over  to  it  and  pick 
the  plastic  head  up.  The  door  slams  and  I,  out  of  panic,  drop 
the  skull  back  onto  the  pillow.  The  head  is  now  faced  down  in 
the  pillow.  The  doctor,  wearing  a  pair  of  old  Birkenstocks  and 
jeans,  begins  to  ask  questions  immediately. 

"Do  you  smoke?" 

"No."  I  lie. 

"Do  you  drink?" 

"No."  I  lie  again. 

He  then  begins  to  make  commands.  "Press  my  hands 
as  hard  as  you  can.  Lift  your  leg  up  and  don't  let  me  push 
them  down.  Follow  my  finger  with  your  eyes.  Touch  my 
finger  then  touch  your  nose."  I  start  to  feel  as  if  I  am  on  Cops 
and  taking  a  sobriety  test.  But,  the  questions  continue. 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  street  that  this  office  is  on?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"What  suite  is  this  building  in?" 

"I  don't  know."  Dr.  Adams  peers  down  his  nose  at  me 
in  a  concerned  fashion. 

"Remember  these  three  words.  I  will  ask  you  for  them 
again  later.  Apple.  Table.  Penny.  Are  you  stressed  or  anx- 
ious?" 

"I  guess  I've  always  been  an  anxious,  nervous  per- 
son." 

"Okay." 

The  questions  keep  coming  and  become  more  personal 
in  their  subject— what  is  your  home  life  like,  et  cetera.  I  never 
tell  him  about  my  dead  parents,  Pop-Pop's  abuse  on  Grandma, 
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or  my  cutting  to  relieve  pain.  Finally,  he  asks  me,  "What  were 
those  objects  I  asked  you  to  remember."  I  recite  them  in  order, 
having  continually  repeated  them  in  my  head  throughout  his 
interview.  Dr.  Adams  then  calls  for  Grandma  to  come  into  the 
room. 

"Okay,  Lazarus,  I'm  going  to  prescribe  you  a  tricy- 
clic antidepressant  named  Nortriptyline  to  help  with  your 
migraines.  Start  with  25  mg  and  then  each  week  increase  the 
dosage  by  25  mg  until  you  reach  the  maximum  amount  of  1 50 
mg.  These  pills  have  some  side  effects.  You  will  feel  sleepy 
after  taking  them.  So,  take  them  at  night.  Your  headaches 
should  be  gone  within  a  couple  of  weeks.  Call  me  if  there  are 
any  problems." 

Grandma  and  I  nod  our  heads  and  she  takes  the  white 
note  from  his  hand. 

25mg 

I  have  been  taking  the  pills  for  a  couple  of  days  and 
my  headaches  have  gone  away.  Sparkie  is  waiting  down  at  the 
creek  in  the  woods  behind  my  house.  I  do  not  really  feel  up  to 
going  out  and  swimming  with  him;  I  have  become  really  tired 
lately  and  just  like  to  take  naps  most  of  the  day.  But,  Grandma 
gives  me  her  typical  speech  that  "fresh  air  will  do  me  good," 
and  opens  the  screen  door  for  me  to  leave. 

The  sunlight  hurts  my  eyes,  but  I  couldn't  find  my 
sunglasses.  The  heat  is  horrible,  even  though  I  am  shaded  by 
the  trees.  I  suppose  it  is  the  humidity.  The  heat  fills  my  mouth 
and  makes  it  hard  to  breath.  I  have  to  stop  several  times  on  the 
walk  to  lean  against  a  tree,  bend  over,  and  heave  in  air.  By  the 
time  I  get  to  the  creek,  my  skin  is  covered  in  a  layer  of  salty 
sweat. 

Sparkie  sits  in  his  briefs  on  a  breached  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  creak.  He  waves  and  calls  out  for  me  to  come 
in.  I  strip  down  and  splash  into  the  clear,  cold  water  and  wade 
out  towards  him.  I  pull  myself  up  on  his  rock. 

"You  okay,  Laz?"  Sparkie  looks  at  me  through  his  wet 
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hair  hanging  over  his  face. 

"Yea,  I  think  this  heat  has  upset  my  stomach.  It's  hurt- 
ing like  a  bitch."  I  place  my  hands  on  my  abs  and  press  down. 
I  hope  that  I  wouldn't  have  to  go  to  the  bathroom  anytime 
soon. 

"Yea,  you  look  a  little  sick.  But,  I  can  take  your  mind 
off  it." 

Sparkie  touches  my  wet  thigh  and  strokes  upwards  to 
my  crotch.  Usually,  his  touch  made  me  hard  instantly,  but  I 
can't  get  an  erection  today.  After  he  takes  off  my  boxers,  he 
stares  at  my  lifeless  crotch. 

"Yea,  I  think  you  are  sick,  Laz." 

"I'm  sorry.  Maybe  I  should  just  go  home  and  rest  for  a 
bit.  I'll  call  you  tonight,  after  Pop-pop  goes  to  sleep." 

"Okay.  Feel  better."  I  swim  back  to  the  bank  and  turn 
back  to  see  him  watching  me.  He  waves  goodbye. 

50mg 

"Fuck!"  My  own  scream  wakes  me  from  my  night- 
mare. I  roll  over  and  switch  on  the  lamp  besides  my  bed. 
"Fuck!"  I  scream  out  again,  as  the  light  burns  my  eyes.  After 
rubbing  my  fists  into  them  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  stand  up  and 
look  at  my  bed.  My  blue  sheets  and  pillow  have  large  wet 
spots  spread  across  them.  It  takes  me  awhile  to  realize  that  it 
is  my  own  sweat  that  has  stained  my  bed.  I  fold  my  arms  and 
rub  my  fingers  over  the  scars  on  my  upper  arm.  I  look  down 
where  my  hand  lay  and  check  my  skin.  Good,  I  hadn't  cut 
myself.  In  my  dream,  I  was  cutting  myself  and  accidentally 
cut  too  far.  I  felt  the  knife  slice  my  arm  and  I  felt  the  blood 
that  pulsed  down  my  arm.  I  even  felt  numbness  spread  from 
my  arm  to  my  chest  and  to  my  head.  After  I  realized  that  I 
was  going  to  die,  I  screamed  out. 

I  don't  like  to  sleep  now,  but  the  medicine  makes  me 
tired.  Now,  my  dreams  are  filled  with  terrors  and  I  wake  up 
from  every  nap  and  every  sleep  in  a  panicked,  sweat-covered 
daze.  I  tell  Pop-Pop  about  my  dreams. 
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"I  think  the  medicine  is  giving  me  nightmares." 

"Medicine  can't  give  you  nightmares  and  we  can't  af- 
ford to  go  back  to  that  doctor.  He  charged  275  dollars  an  hour. 
It's  just  your  mind  playing  tricks  on  you  at  night.  Just  stop 
watching  those  damn  horror  movies." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  stop  drinking  so  much  damn  coffee."  He  slids 
my  mug  across  the  table  away  from  me.  "You  are  twitching 
like  a  strung  out  junkie." 

75mg 

Something  whispers  in  my  ear.  "Lazarus.  Lazarus." 
My  eyes  open  to  darkness.  "Lazarus.  Lazarus."  I  can't  move 
my  head  but  I  feel  a  deeper  darkness  seep  under  my  bedroom 
door  and  begin  to  fill  the  air  like  smoke.  "Lazarus.  Lazarus." 
I  can  hear  soft  footsteps  coming  towards  my  door.  Then  they 
come  inside  my  room  without  opening  the  door.  Soft  foot- 
steps. Loud  footsteps.  The  sounds  intensify  as  they  come 
closer  to  my  bed.  "Lazarus."  Followed  by  echoes  of  footsteps. 
"Lazarus."  The  vibration  of  the  footsteps  begins  to  shake  the 
room.  I  feel  the  bed  shift  and  jolt;  my  Clockwork  Orange 
posters  crinkle  and  fall  off  the  walls;  the  venation  blinds  rattle 
off  one  another. 

More  footsteps.  It  stops  beside  my  head.  I  try  to  move 
my  head,  but  I  am  paralyzed— frozen  in  my  sweat  to  my 
sleeping  spot.  It  is  silent  now.  No  more  thuds  of  footsteps. 
"Lazarus."  The  wind  of  the  voice  blows  into  my  ear  and  cools 
the  sweat  covering  my  face.  It  repeats  my  name  once  more,  as 
the  walls  in  the  room  begin  to  shake  and  the  ceiling  gives  way 
to  crash  down  on  my  body. 

I  wake  in  fear  and  breathing  in  large  gulps  of  air.  I  go 
to  my  dresser  mirror  and  turn  on  the  light.  My  face  is  twitch- 
ing; the  muscles  underneath  my  eyes  jerk  and  bounce  uncon- 
trollably. I  take  the  pocket  knife  off  the  dresser  and  make  two 
long  slits  across  my  arm.  My  breathing  slows  and  the  twitch- 
ing stops. 
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lOOmg 

Four  pills  are  in  my  hand  now.  I  don't  want  to  take 
them.  The  night  terrors  come  before  I  go  to  sleep.  Grandma 
says  to  keep  taking  the  pills  because  Dr.  Adams  "knows 
what  he  was  talking  about."  Sparkie  tells  me  the  same  thing; 
though,  I  hardly  see  him  anymore  since  I  can't  get  an  erec- 
tion. I  suppose  I  don't  entertain  him  anymore.  But,  I'm  too 
scared— too  scared  to  take  the  pills— to  think  about  him.  I 
take  the  pills  anyway. 

The  voice  is  there.  There  are  screams  now,  too.  I  try 
to  stay  awake  as  long  as  I  can.  It  only  gets  worse  with  sleep. 
Sitting  alone  in  the  living  room,  I  stare  at  the  black  television. 
My  eyes  wandered  up  to  the  wall  where  a  framed  news  article 
announces  my  birth:  "Fatal  Delivery  Truck  Accident  Doesn't 
Stop  Delivery."  There  are  two  pictures  below  the  headline: 
one  of  Grandma  holding  me  in  her  arms  and  the  other  a  photo 
of  my  parents  wrecked  wood  paneled  station  wagon. 

The  ink  begins  to  bleed.  The  bold  letters  of  the  head- 
line melt  and  merge  with  the  article  beneath  it.  The  room 
begins  to  bleed  blackness.  It  fills  the  room.  The  footsteps  run 
towards  me.  The  falls  and  echoes  of  the  unseen  feet  are  loud. 
Headache  and  eye  pain.  I  press  my  hands  against  my  ears.  I 
shake  my  head.  I  run  to  the  bathroom.  Slits.  Several  slits  now. 
More  blood  to  end  the  bleeding  blackness.  The  blackness 
rescinds.  I  wrap  my  arm  in  a  bandage  and  take  the  razor  to 
my  room.  It's  the  only  way  I  can  sleep— knowing  the  razor  is 
near.  It  fights  away  the  darkness. 

Sparkie  knocks  on  the  window.  I  turn  onto  my  side 
and  stare  at  his  face  and  his  hands  pressed  white  against  the 
glass.  His  palms  slap  hard  against  the  windowpane.  I  get  up 
and  open  the  window.  He  tries  to  climb  inside,  but  he  doesn't 
have  the  strength.  I  grab  his  arms  and  pull  him  in. 

"Lazarus."  The  voice  is  familiar. 

"Sparkie.  Sparkie?  Are  you  okay?"  He  stands  in  front 
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of  me  in  his  white  t-shirt  and  jeans.  His  face  is  glossed  as  if  he 
had  been  crying.  His  eyes  are  darkened.  He  just  stands  gaz- 
ing at  the  ceiling.  "Sparkie."  My  voice  trails  off  and  seems  to 
echo  off  the  walls  of  the  room. 

"Lazarus!"  Sparkie  collapses  to  the  floor  and  shakes. 
The  arms  of  his  white  t-shirt  turn  red.  Blood  soaks  in  and 
spreads  across  his  sleeves  in  a  deadly  tie-dye. 

"Sparkie!"  I  drop  to  the  floor. 

"Lazarus!"  Sparkie's  mouth  cocks  open  and  my  name 
spills  out.  But,  it  is  the  voice.  Coldness  creeps  into  the  room 
and  goose  bumps  cover  my  body. 

"Sparkie,  no!"  It  is  too  late.  The  darkness  comes 
through  the  window  in  a  smoke.  It  falls  to  the  floor  and  covers 
all  the  objects  in  the  bedroom.  As  it  consumes  Sparkie's  body, 
the  screams  come.  I  cannot  tell  if  the  screams  are  Sparkie's 
deathly  cries  or  Grandma's  painful  moans.  I  run  to  the  bed 
and  grab  the  razor  underneath  my  pillow  and  begin  to  slice 
my  arm. 

The  darkness  floats  away.  I  open  my  eyes  to  see  my 
room  flooded  with  morning  sunlight.  I  feel  a  pain  in  my  arm. 
I  look  down  and  see  the  gauze  stripped  in  shreds  and  covered 
with  my  blackening  blood.  My  torn  flesh  convulses  at  the 
edges,  the  razor  still  in  my  hand. 

125mg 

The  voice  is  here.  It  is  always  here.  The  screams,  too. 
I  can  feel  my  muscles  twitching  randomly.  My  body  twitches. 
My  body  shakes.  I'm  always  afraid  of  the  darkness.  I  carry 
my  razor  blade  in  my  pants  now.  The  razor.  The  razor  fights 
away  the  darkness.  It's  hard  to  lift  up  my  left  arm  now.  It's  in 
constant  pain.  But  the  pain  keeps  the  darkness  away.  But  the 
voice,  the  screams  are  always  there. 

I  sit  at  the  kitchen  table.  I  fork  my  meatloaf  covered  in 
ketchup  around  the  plate.  Grandma  stands  at  the  sink  wash- 
ing. Pop-Pop  is  in  the  other  room.  The  voice  whispers. 

"Lazarus."  And  the  screams  follow.  First,  soft  and  then 
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loud.  Screams.  The  screams  howl  in  my  ears.  I  have  to  stick 
my  fingers  in  my  ears.  The  screams  do  not  stop.  And  the  voice 
keeps  repeating  over  and  over  my  name.  My  name,  "Lazarus. 
Lazarus."  The  voice  keeps  repeating  my  name.  "Lazarus. 
Lazarus."  And  the  screams.  Grandma's  screams,  my  mother's 
scream,  Sparkie's  screams,  my  screams. 

The  darkness  spills  out.  It  spills  out  of  my  coffee  mug. 
It  spills  out  in  a  mist.  Floating.  It  floats  across  the  table  and 
falls  onto  the  floor.  It  touches  my  feet.  The  darkness  swirls  up 
my  legs.  It  swirls  with  a  cold  chill.  Contracting.  It  contracts 
tightly  around  my  waist.  It  sucks  me  in.  I  see  a  light.  A  light 
on  the  table.  Reflecting  against  the  darkness,  it  is  a  knife.  I 
grab  the  knife.  The  darkness  reaches  my  arms.  The  voice  gets 
louder.  It  shrieks  my  name.  Lazarus.  Lazarus.  I  scream  to 
drown  out  my  name.  I  scream.  Go.  Go  away.  The  knife  strikes 
hard  against  my  arm.  Slap.  Slap.  Footsteps.  Slap.  The  foot- 
steps run  to  me.  Slap.  I  hit  my  arm  again.  Go  away. 

"Lazarus!"  Grandma's  voice.  Her  screams  mixes 
with  the  others.  She  grabs  the  darkness  on  my  arm.  I  see  her. 
Grandma.  "Lazarus!  Stop!"  The  darkness  spits  out  of  her 
mouth  in  patches.  Her  screams  blow  it  in  my  face.  The  dark- 
ness is  on  my  face.  But  I  slap,  slap  the  knife  down  again. 
Grandma's  eyes  are  black  with  the  darkness.  She  screams  out 
again  and  again.  It  is  the  voice.  "Lazarus!  Lazarus!"  I  cut  the 
darkness.  I  cut  the  darkness  to  save  her.  I  cut  her  to  save  her. 

"Lazarus!"  More  voices.  More  screams.  Pop-Pop. 
Pop-Pop  runs  to  Grandma.  Blood  pouring  out  of  her  like  the 
darkness.  And  the  slapping  knife  still  in  my  hand.  "Lazarus!" 
Pop-Pop  grabs  and  spins  me  out  of  the  chair.  The  darkness 
falls  behind.  But  the  darkness  cannot,  it  will  not  go  away. 
It  spreads  faster.  Faster  over  the  floor.  Faster  as  it  crawls  up 
Pop-Pop's  body.  "Lazarus!  What  have  you  done?"  I  hear  him 
calling  from  a  distance.  The  screams  in  my  head  are  loud. 
The  screams.  Darkness'  smoke  strokes  and  crashes  upward. 
Upwardly  grabbing  Pop-pop's  neck,  throat.  Grabbing  to  cover 
his  face.  The  knife.  I  cut  the  darkness.  I  cut  the  darkness 
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again.  I  cut  the  darkness  in  a  hard  jab  into  its  center.  Into  Pop- 
Pop's  center. 

Pop-Pop  arm  reaches  out.  He  grabs  me  and  pulls  me 
down  into  the  darkness  on  the  floor.  "Lazarus."  Pop-Pop's 
mouth  splatters  blood  against  my  face.  The  knife  is  still  in  his 
darkness.  And  the  darkness  keeps  dividing,  spreading,  con- 
suming. The  screams  turn  into  screeches.  Metal  screeches.  A 
truck.  A  car. 

The  voice  screams  above  the  screeches.  "Fatal."  Screeches 
and  crunches  of  metal  folding  into  one  another.  Mother's 
screams.  "Delivery."  Pop-Pop's  slaps.  Grandma's  screams. 
"Accident."  The  scalpel  slicing  open  mother's  womb.  My 
screaming  cries.  "Doesn't."  Pop-Pop's  blood  seeps  closer. 
His  darkness  mixing  with  mine.  "Stop."  Lazarus.  Lazarus. 
I  was  raised  from  the  dead.  The  darkness  spreads  across  the 
wreck.  The  darkness  covers  the  voice.  The  darkness  mutes  the 
screams.  The  darkness  slices  my  arm.  The  darkness.  No  voice. 
No  dreams.  No  screams.  No  slaps.  Only  darkness. 
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Jana  Pickart 
Muse 

Inspire  me, 

Wait  you  already 

make  my  heart  beat 

Across  acres  of  rolling  country 

and  over  a  simple  cord  of  a  grey  box 

Sing  to  me 

But  your  soul  already  serenades 

perhaps  mine  is  shy  but  slowly 

humming 

Speak  to  me 

Although  your  poetry  sprinkles  brilliance 

and  your  mind  like  cogwheels  turns 

greasing  over  heads 

collecting  the  words  in  me 

like  the  innocence 

of  a  childhood  sweet 

We  were  carved  from  the  same  marble 

Uncouth  from  outside  eyes 

But  shaped  in  eachother's 

why  are  there  blinders 

on  you 

i'm  all  in 

where  is  the  leap? 
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Amanda  Burnham 
Grandfather's  Footnotes 

This  old  book  used  to  be  yours. 
I  can  tell  by  the  handwritten 
scribbles  in  the  margins. 
Typewritten  text  reconfigured 
by  pencil  scratches  and  coffee 
spots  dripping  through  your  thoughts. 

You  wrote  out  secret  treasure  maps 
into  the  caves  of  your  brilliance, 
before  the  vandal  named  Alzheimer's 
splattered  your  memory  like  Pollack. 

I  never  met  this  stranger's  signature 
only  someone  who  forged  your  name 
and  inhabited  your  body, 
but  not  this  foreign  genius. 

I  used  this  man's  idea  in  class 
but  couldn't  cite  the  author. 
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Kevin  O'Connor 

Shaving  on  a  winter  day 

A  loud  snowplow  scrapes  the  blacktop 
and  pushes  the  grey  slush  of  a  trashy  winter 
away.  The  loud  bustle  of  diesel  engines  and 
exhaust  fumes  crowd  the  pristine  air. 

He  looks  out  of  a  frosted  window, 

staring  at  mammoth  eyesores  that  clean  away  the  growth 

of  the  storm.  Heavy  lungs  sigh  while  worked  legs  carry  him  to 

the  bathroom  and  withered  arms  begin  to  shave. 

Hands  cling  for  warmth,  boney  fingertips  grasp  cold  silver 
a  hinge  pivots,  a  slender  pinky  holds  open  the  straight  edge. 
Cold  white  tile  whispers  about  snowfall  and  its  nature. 
The  warm  water  steams  the  mirror, 
a  narrow  hand  wipes  away  the  build  up 
then  a  once  thick  thumb  pushes  the  blade. 

An  heirloom  drags  across  leathery  cheeks;  the  past  days 
swirl  down  the  sink. 
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Peccadilloes 

In  the  tenement  of  our  bedroom, 

I  ramble  like  any  fool  in  my  sleep, 

loud  disjointed  rants  fill  the  hallways  of  night. 

They're  nothing  like  the  words  of  the  day,  wise  and  ordered. 

And  all  Aubrey  does  is  laugh  the  ramblings 

of  my  slumber  off  her  shoulders, 

as  if  it  were  her  faded  blue  bath  robe 

on  the  cold  tile  floor. 

But  she  slowly  trickles  like  ivy  over  brick  work. 

Crawling,  covering  and  forcing 

her  way  between  the  mortar  and  joists 

of  my  framework,  slowly  blanketing  me 

with  the  small  of  her  back  and  the  crook  of  her  shoulder, 

creeping  over  me  into  slumber. 
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Erica  Mason 
Trash 

The  dump  truck  looked  more 
like  a  hearse  as  it  finally 
picked  up  speed  and  turned  the 
corner;  a  line  of  cars  had 
piled  behind  it,  but  one  by  one 
morning  rush  hour  would 
call  them  away  from 
the  procession,  and  the  truck 
would  arrive  alone  at  the 
landfill  to  bury  its  cargo. 

Ten  minutes  later,  I  still  sat 

at  the  window,  remembering 

the  expired  coupon  I  had 

thrown  away  last  night, 

and  the  wad  of  hair 

from  the  shower  drain 

that  had  been  tossed  this  morning 

Where  are  you  going 
was  faintly  heard  as  I 
ran  outside  to  try  and 
join  the  funeral  march. 
To  the  dump. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

KATIE  KELLEY  is  a  senior  History  and  International  Affairs  major  at 
Mary  Washington.  Born  and  raised  in  a  suburb  outside  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
I  have  been  interested  in  creative  writing  since  my  youth,  and  have  tried  to 
keep  up  with  it  throughout  high  school  and  college.  At  Mary  Washington, 
I  am  a  Washington  Guide  and  a  Student  Representative  for  the  History 
Department  as  well  as  an  intern  with  the  nonprofit  organization  Genocide 
Watch. 

ANDUIN  VAID  is  a  self-taught  avid  artist  who  paints,  draws,  and  partakes 
in  various  other  artistic  forms.  One  day  soon  he  will  profit  enough  from 
his  arts  such  that  he  will  never  have  to  work  another  day  in  his  life. 

DIMITRI  SALONIKOIS  is  a  senior  who  sleeps  on  a  futon,  plays  guitar, 
and  eats  Pasta  Roni. 

JANA  PICKART  is  a  freshman  from  Falmouth,  Massachusetts  who 
enjoys  reading  voraciously  and  working  on  her  many  attempted  novels  in 
between  going  to  classes.  She  loves  making  collages,  dancing  and  singing 
to  80s  music,  having  banana  peel  wars  in  public  places  with  friends,  and 
wishes  she  could  dress  like  a  noblewoman  from  the  Renaissance  every  day 
of  the  year. 

TYLER  BABBIE  puts  words  in  places  they  don't  belong. 

KEVIN  O  CONNOR  is  currently  a  senior  at  the  university  and  is  major- 
ing in  English.  After  graduation  in  May  he  plans  on  serving  in  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard. 

ELIZABETH  BODI  is  a  freshman  English  major.  Aside  from  creative 
writing,  she  loves  music  and  far  too  much  television. 

ERICA  MASON,  in  first  day  of  class  index  card  style  describes  herself  as 

follows: 

-junior  english  major 

-from  arlington,  va. 

-i  love  candy 

-want  to  be  a  professional  whistler  when  i  grow  up 

-my  favorite  book  is  'A  Ring  of  Endless  Light'  by  Madeleine  L'Engle 

-i'm  a  soup  connoisseur  (i  love  soup!) 

-UNC  basketball  devotee 
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TRINA  POLAND  is  a  senior  studio  art  major  with  a  concentration  in 
sculpture.  She  intends  to  continue  in  the  arts  after  Mary  Washington,  seek- 
ing my  MFA  in  sculpture. 

AMANDA  CRISSUP  is  a  senior  English  major  who  refuses  to  answer 
the  question  "What  do  you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up?"  She  considers 
Manassas,  Va.  home  even  though  she  was  born  in  Iowa.  Crissup  enjoys 
knitting,  talking,  and  sitting  outside  until  the  stars  come  out  to  play. 

S ARRINA  WOOD  is  a  senior  English  major  who  spends  the  majority  of 
her  time  reading  any  available  piece  of  literature  and  filling  up  journals 
with  tidbits  of  poetry  and  snapshots.  Her  ideal  job  would  be  writing  young 
adult  novels,  but  alas,  the  grueling  job  search  for  something  more  practi- 
cal and  immediate  has  begun.  She  just  hopes  she'll  atleast  be  able  to  find 
something  that'll  let  her  write  and/or  work  with  kids. 

ADAM  JACOBSON  is  a  senior  Political  Science  major  from  Baltimore 
whose  ego  wishes  he  could  come  up  with  something  more  clever  to  write 
here. 

AMANDA  BURNHAM  is  a  senior  english  major  from  Sharon,  Vermont. 
She  is  the  assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Bullet.  She  looks  to  spend  time 
abroad  next  year  and  then  hopefully  persue  American  lit.  in  grad  school. 
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STAFF 

EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 
BEN  DOMBROSKI-  is  a  senior  English  and  history  major.  He  plans  on 
going  to  graduate  school  to  get  a  MFA  degree  in  creative  writing. 

LITERARY  EDITOR 

PAUL  VESTAL-is  a  senior  English  major  at  the  University  of  Mary  Wash- 
ington. He  plans  to  go  to  graduate  school  in  the  fall  to  study  literature. 

STAFF 

LIZ  GERBER  is  said  by  her  roommate  Andi  Cassat  to  be  like  a  delicate 
flower,  who  lives  in  simple  beauty,  true  to  herself,  good  at  turning  off 
sink  faucet  all  the  way.  Throw  a  period  balfway  through  that  and  you  got 
yourself  a  characterization. 

ANDUIN  VAID  is  an  artist,  writer,  photographer,  and  connoisseur  of  the 
arts  in  general.  He  will  graduate  with  the  class  of  2007,  and  looks  forward 
to  working  on  next  year's  Aubade. 

MICHAEL  HOFFMAN  is  a  senior  Business  Administration  major  here  at 
Mary  Washington.  He  is  an  aspiring  film  maker  as  well  as  an  up  and  com- 
ing entrepeneur  with  crazy  talents. 

XAIOXAIO  WU  is  a  freshman  at  the  University  of  Mary  Washington,  and 
she  often  gets  asked  about  her  age.  She  does  not  plan  to  major  in  English, 
but  she  loves  writing  and  reading  poetry.  Also,  she  hates  getting  false 
hopes  when  she  sees  envelopes  in  her  mailbox  but  they  are  addressed  to 
her  mailbox  mates. 

KAI  CROWE-GETTY  is  a  senior  English  major  with  a  sweet  beard. 
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SUBMIT   YOUR   POETRY,   PROSE,   AND 

ARTWORK  TO  THE  AUBADE, 

UMW'S  OFFICIAL  LITERARY  MAGAZINE 

Submitting  to  the  Aubade  is  a  great  way  to  showcase 
UMW's   artistic   community.    We   are   now   accepting 
submissions  for  the  2007  issue. 
The  best  poetry,  prose,  and  artwork  will  each  receive  $  1 00 ! 

TO  SUBMIT  VIA  EMAIL: 
AUBADE@UMW.EDU 

Questions?  Contact: 

co-ediors  Sarah  ssher2sl@umw.edu  or  Liz 

egerb9ey@umw.edu 

Leah  (poetry)  ctripOpi@umw.edu 

Suzanne  (prose)  svoli6he@umw.edu 

Vaid  (artwork)  dlang5ku@umw.edu  or 

anduinvaid@gmail.com 


